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CONSULTATION ON THE CHURCH AND THE JEWISH PEOPLE 
22-26 June 198] - Lonpon-CoLNey, ENGLAND 


PREFACE 


When the Consultation on the Church and the Jewish People met 
22-26 June 1981 in London-Colney, England, all members came with the 
knowledge that they were charged with completing the "Guidelines for 
Jewish-Christian Dialogue" which the Consultation began four years 
before in Jerusalem. In the intervening years numerous drafts were 
circulated among the Consultants, other members of the churches, and 
the International Jewish Committee on Interreligious Consultations 
(IJCIC). Now, after all the discussion and all the comments, was the 
time to complete the task. 


In response to the instruction of the DFI Working Group to 
include persons from outside Europe and North America in the CCJP, 
new members from Israel, Argentina, and India were present for the 
final work on the Guidelines. Their contribution was immense, re- 
sulting in a statement that more accurately reflects the position 
of churches in the third world and in Israel. 


Much credit should be given to the Drafting Committee, chaired 
by CCJP Moderator Krister Stendahl, who had himself written several 
of the earlier drafts. The Committee, composed of Dr. Paul van Buren, 
Dr. Victor Premasagar, Dr. J. (Coos) Schoneveld, Rev. Ibrahim Sim'an, 
Canon Peter Schneider, and Rev. Anker Gjerding, in addition to Dr. 
Stendahl, represented a cross-section of the CCJP membership. That 
they had listened well to the discussions in plenary, and to the 
comments and suggestions that had come from all parts of the Church, 
was evident from the final unanimous vote on the completed document. 
After consideration by the DFI Working Group in December, the Guide- 
lines will be offered to the WCC Executive and/or Central Committee 
for action. 


There is a bulgeing file of carefully considered comments and 
suggestions for the Guidelines from persons, groups, churches, and 
institutions in the Geneva office. The postmarks reveal their origins 
to be most nations of Europe, North America, and Israel. At every 
stage in the process these suggestions were studied and frequently 
incorporated in the next draft. The CCJP-approved statement, which 
appears beginning on page 5, would not have been possible without 
that thoughtful attention. 


No cold words on paper can hope to capture the spirit of a 
meeting and these cold words are no exception. From the opening 
session, anticipation was in the atmosphere. Each Consultant was 
prepared, aware of the issues to be faced, and committed to the 
effort to understand and appreciate the stances taken by others. 
The result was a spirit of goodwill and team work that augures well 
for the reception of the Guidelines throughout the churches. 


The meeting of the CCJP was, itself, a Jewish-Christian dialogue. 
Two IJCIC observer/participants, Rabbis Marc Tanenbaum and Bernard 
Mandelbaum, were particularly helpful by giving the Consultants 


immediate indication of potential Jewish response to the various 
sections as they came up for discussion. And Dr. David Hartman of 
the Shalom Hartman Institute in Jerusalem provided a stimulating 
response to CCJP member Paul van Buren's book, Discerning the Way. 


In addition to the actions recorded in the following pages, 
the CCJP chose members of its Advisory Group, who will serve until 
after the WCC Assembly in 1983, when the entire membership of the 
Consultation will be reconstituted. Advisory Group members are: 
Rev. Jim Boyles (Canada), Rev. Joan Campbell (USA), Rev. Blaise 
Chavannes (France), Rev. Frances Manson (USA), Dr. Victor Premasagar 
(India), Canon Peter Schneider (England), Dr. J. (Coos) Schoneveld 
(FRG), Rev. Ibrahim Sim'an (Israel), and Rev. Martin Stohr (FRG). 
As Moderator, Dr. Krister Stendahl serves ex officio. Two additional 
persons are yet to be named. 


Two people, in particular, were responsible for the success of 
the meeting: Canon Peter Schneider, who labored long and hard to 
ensure that the local arrangements were of the highest quality and 
who arranged for the Consultants to be hosted in the Jerusalem 
Chamber at Westminster Abbey by the London Rainbow Group; and Dr. 
Krister Stendahl, who with gentle proding kept the members on track. 
At this writing, he is recuperating from operations on each of his 
hips that will enable him to walk once again without pain. God's 
blessing on him! 


The appreciation and affection of the Consultants for Dr. 
Stendahl was manifest in one of the final actions taken at London- 
Colney: 


"The CCJP expresses its gratefulness to its Moderator, Dr. 
Krister Stendahl, for (1) his patience and sensitivity, (2) his 
stamina and strength, and (3) his loving and effective discipline 
of those of us trained in the preaching of the Word and rarely 
economical in expressing our enthusiasm. 


"Mostly, we thank him for using his graceful good humour to 
press us to be all we were intended to be in this time and place. 
The Guidelines stand as a tribute to his excellence and his 
leadership." 


(Adopted unanimously, 26 June 1981). 


Allan R. Brockway 
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GUIDELINES FOR JEWISH-CHRISTIAN DIALOGUE 


Adopted by the Consultation on the Church and the Jewish 
People of the sub-unit on Dialogue with People of Living 
Faiths and Ideologies, World Council of Churches, on 26th 
June, 1981, at London Colney, England 





PREFACE 


1.1 


1.2 


L.3 


1.4 


"One of the functions of dialogue is to allow participants to describe 
and witness to their faith in their own terms. This is of primary 
importance since self-serving descriptions of other peoples' faith are 
one of the roots of prejudice, stereotyping, and condescension, Listen- 
ing carefully to the neighbours’ self-understanding enables Christians 
better to obey the commandment not to bear false witness against their 
neighbours, whether those neighbours be of long established religious, 
cultural or ideological traditions or members of new religious groups. 
It should be recognized by partners in dialogue that any religion or 
ideology claiming universality, apart from having an understanding of 
itself, will also have its own interpretations of other religions and 
ideologies as part of its own self-understanding, Dialogue gives an 
opportunity for a mutual questioning of the understanding partners have 
about themselves and others. It is out of a reciprocal willingness to 
listen and learn that significant dialogue grows," 


(WCC Guidelines on Dialogue, III.4) 


In giving such guidelines the World Council of Churches speaks primarily 
for and to its member churches as it defines the need for and gifts to 

be received by dialogue. People of other faiths may choose to define 
their understanding of dialogue, and their expectations as to how dialogue 
with Christians may affect their own traditions and attitudes and may lead 
to a better understanding of Christianity. 


In Jewish-Christian dialogue it is of special importance to allow for a 
certain asymmetry between these two communities of faith. For example, 

an understanding of Judaism in New Testament times becomes an integral 

and indispensable part of any Christian theology. For Jews, a "theological" 
understanding of Christianity is of a less than essential or integral sig- 
nificance, although neither community of faith has developed without aware- 
ness of the other. 


The relations between Jews and Christians have unique characteristics 
because of the ways in which Christianity historically emerged out of 
Judaism. Christian understandings of that process constitute a necessary 
part of the dialogue and give urgency to the enterprise. As Christianity 
came to define its own identity over against Judaism, the Church developed 
its own understandings, definitions and terms for what it had inherited 

from Jewish traditions, and for what it read in the Scriptures common to 
Jews and Christians. In the process of defining its own identity the Church 
defined Judaism, and assigned to the Jews definite roles in its under- 
standing of God's acts of salvation, It should not be surprising that 

Jews resent those Christian theologies in which they as a people are 
assigned to play a negative role, History has demonstrated over and again 
how short the step is from such patterns of thought in Christianity to overt 
acts of condescension, persecutions and worse. 
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Bible-reading and worshipping Christians often believe that they "know 
Judaism" since they have the Old Testament, the records of Jesus' 
debates with Jewish teachers and the early Christian reflections on the 
Judaism of their times, Furthermore, no other religious tradition has 
been as thoroughly "defined" by preachers and teachers in the Church 
as has Judaism. This attitude is often enforced by lack of knowledge 
about the history of Jewish life and thought through the 1,900 years 
since the parting of the ways of Judaism and Christianity. 


For these reasons there is special urgency for Christians to listen, 
through study and dialogue, to ways in which Jews understand their 
history and their traditions, their faith and their obedience "in their 
own terms", Furthermore, a mutual listening to how each is perceived by 
the other may be a step toward overcoming fears and correcting misunder- 
standings that have thrived on isolation, 


Both Judaism and Christianity comprise a wide spectrum of opinions, 
options, theologies, and styles of life and service. Since generali- 
zations often produce stereotyping, Jewish-Christian dialogue becomes 
the more significant by aiming at as full as possible a representation 
of views within the two communities of faith. 


TOWARD A CHRISTIAN UNDERSTANDING OF JUDAISM 


Through dialogue with Jews, many Christians have come to appreciate the 
richness and vitality of Jewish faith and life in the covenant and have 
been enriched in their own understanding of God and the divine will for 
all creatures, 


In dialogue with Jews, Christians have learned that the actual history 
of Jewish faith and experience does not match the images of Judaism that 
have dominated a long history of Christian teaching and writing, images 
that have been spread by Western culture and literature into other parts 
of the world. 


In the understanding of many Christians, Judaism as a living tradition 
came to an end with the coming of Christ and with the destruction of the 
second temple of Jerusalem; the Church replaced the Jews as God's people, 
and the Judaism that survived is a fossilized religion of legalism. 


In this view the covenant of God with the people of Israel was only a 
preparation for the coming of Christ, after which it was abrogated. 
Judaism of the first centuries before and after the birth of Jesus was 
therefore called "Late Judaism", The Pharisees were considered to repre- 
sentthe acme of legalism, Jews and Jewish groups were portrayed as nega= 
tive models, and the truth and beauty of Christianity were thought to be 
enhanced by setting up Judaism as false and ugly. 


Through a renewed study of Judaism and in dialogue with Jews, Christians 
become aware that Judaism in the time of Christ was in an early stage of 

its long life, Under the leadership of the Pharisees the Jewish people 
began a spiritual revival of remarkable power, which gave them the vita- 
lity capable of surviving the catastrophe of the loss of the temple. It gave 
birth to Rabbinic Judaism which produced the Mishnah and Talmud and built 
the structures for a strong and creative life through the centuries. 
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Jesus was born a Jew, born into this Jewish tradition. In this setting 
he was nurtured by the Hebrew Scriptures, which he accepted as authori- 
tative and to which he gave a new interpretation in his life and teaching. 
In this context Jesus announced that the Kingdom of God was at hand, and 
in his resurrection his followers found the confirmation of his being 
both Lord and Messiah, 


Christians should remember that some of the controversies reported in 

the New Testament between Jesus and the "scribes and Pharisees" find 
parallels within Pharisaism itself and its heir, Rabbinic Judaism, These 
controversies took place in a Jewish context, but when the words of Jesus 
came to be used by Christians who did not identify with the Jewish people 
as Jesus did, such sayings often became weapons in anti-Jewish polemics 

and thereby their original intention was tragically distorted. An internal 
Christian debate is now taking place on the question of how to understand 
passages in the New Testament that seem to contain anti-Jewish references. 


Judaism, with its rich history of spiritual life, produced the Talmud as 
the normative guide for Jewish life in thankful resy:onse to the grace of 
God's covenant with the people of Israel, Over the centuries important 
commentaries, profound philosophical works and poetry of spiritual depth 
have teen added. For Jews the Talmud is as central and authoritative as 
the New Testament is for Christians. Judaism, like Christianity, is mcre 
than the religion of the Scriptures of Israel. What Christians call the 
Old Testament has received in the Talmud and later writings interpretations 
which for Jewish tradition share in the authority of Moses, 


Christians as well as Jews look to the Hebrew Bible as the story recording 
Israel's sacred memory of God's election and covenant with this people. 
For Jews, it is their own story in historical continuity with the present. 
Christians, mostly of gentile background since early in the life of the 
Church, believe themselves to be heirs by grace of this same story. The 
unique relationship between the two communities, both worshipping the God 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, is a given historical fact, but how it is to 
be understood theologically is a matter of internal dialogue among Christ- 
ians, which takes cn increased seriousness as a result of dialogue with 
Jews. 


Both commonalities and differences between the two faiths need to be 
examined carefully. In finding in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments the sole and ultimate authority sufficient for salvation, the 
Christian Church shares Israel's faith in the One God, whom it knows in 
the Spirit as the God and Father of the Lord Jesus Christ. For Christians, 
Jesus Christ is the only begotten Son of the Father, through whom millions 
have come to share in the love of, and to adore, the God who first made 
covenant with the people of Israel. Knowing the One God in Jesus Christ 
through the Spirit, therefore, Christians worship that God with a trini- 
tarian confession of the incarnate presence, liturgical language foreign 
to Jewish worship. 
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Christians and Jews both believe that God has created mem and women 
as the crown of creation and has called them to be holy and to exer- 
cise stewardship over the creation in accountability to God. Jews 
and Christians are taught by their Scriptures to know themselves 
responsible to their neighbours, especially to those who are weak, 
pecr and oppressed. In various and distinct ways they look for the 
day in which God will redeem the creaticn, In dialogue with Jews 
many Christians come to a more profound appreciation of the Exodus 
hope of liberation, and pray and work for the coming of righteousness 
and peace on earth. 


As more and more Christians of different traditions enter into dialogue 
with Jews in local, national end international situations, they will 
come to express their growing understanding of Judaism in other langu- 
age , style and ways thanhas been done in these guidelines. Such 
understandings are to be shared among tke churches for the enrichment 
of all. 


AUTHENTIC CHRISTIAN WITNESS 


Christians are called to witness to their faith in word and deed. The 
Church has a mission and it cannot be otherwise. 


Christians have often Gistorted their witness by coercive proselytism - 
conscious and unconscious, overt and subtle. Referring to proselytism 
between Christian churches, the Joint Working Group of the Roman Catholic 
Church and the World Council of Churches stated: "Proselytism embraces 
whatever violates the right of the human person, Christian or non-Christian, 
to be free from external coercion in religious matters."" (Ecumenical 

Review, 1/1971, p.11) 


Such rejection of proselytism, and such advocacy of respect for the 
integrity and the identity of all perscns and all communities of faith 
are urgent in relation to Jews, especially those who live as minorities 
among Christians. Steps toward assuring non-coercive practices are of 
highest importance. In dialogue ways should be found for the exchange 
ot concerns, perceptions and safeguards in these matters. 


While Christians agree that there can be no place for coercion of any kind, 
they do disagree — on the basis of their understandings of the Scriptures - 
as to what constitutes authentic forms of mission, 


There is a wide spectrum, from those who see the very presence of the Church 
in the world as the witness called for, to those who see mission as the 
explicit and organized proclamation of the gospel to all who have not 
accepted Jesus as their Saviour, 
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There is further disagreement where Jews are concerned. There are 
Christians who view a mission to the Jews as having a very special 
salvific significance, and those who believe the conversion of the 

Jews to be the eschatological event tkat will climax the history of 

the world, There are those who would place no special emphasis on a 
mission to the Jews, but would include them in the one mission to all 
who have not accepted Christ as their Saviour, There are those who 
believe that a mission to the Jews is not part of an authentic Christian 
Witness, since the Jewish people finds its fulfilment in faithfulness 

to God's covenant of old. 


Dialogue can rightly be described as a mutual witness, but only when 
the intention is to hear the others in order better to understand their 
faith, hopes, insights and concerns, and to give, to the best of one's 
ability, one's own understanding of one's own faith, The spirit of 
dialogue is to be fully present to one another in full openness and 
human vulnerability. 


In dialogue with Jews it should be remembered that, according to rabbinic 
law, Jews who confess Jesus as the Messiah are considered apostate Jews. 
But for many Christians of Jewish origin, their identification with the 
Jewish people is a deep spiritual reality to which they seek to give 
expression in various ways, some by observing parts of Jewish tradition 
in worship and life style, many by a special commitment to the well-being 
of the Jewish people and the State of Israel. 


Among Christians of Jewish origin there is the same wide spectrum of 
attitudes toward mission as among other Christians, and the same guide-— 
lines for dialogue and against coercion apply. 


ANTISEMITISM — A CONTINUING CONCERN IN THE JEWISH-CHRISTIAN DIALOGUE 


Christians cannot enter into dialogue with Jews without the awareness of 
antisemitism and its long persistent history, especially in countries 
where Jews constitute a minority among Christians. The World Council 


of Churches Assembly at its first meeting in Amsterdam 1948 condemned 
antisemitism: 'We call upon the churches we represent to denounce anti- 
semitism, no matter what its origin, as absolutely irreconcilable with 
the profession and practice of the Christian faith. Antisemitism is sin 
against God and man." This appeal has been reiterated many times. 


Christians must face honestly the tragic history of antisemitism, which 
includes the Crusades, the Inquisition, pogroms and the Holocaust, It is 
only by facing this history that Christians can understand the deep-rocted 
suspicion that many Jews even today have of Christians and Christianity. 
Christians are called upon to fight antisemitism with all the resources 

at their disposal, the more so since there are disturbing signs of new and 
increased .antisemitism in many parts of the world. Those who live 

in parts of the world where there is a record of antisemitic acts are 

duty bound to unmask for all Christians the ever-present danger they have 
come to recognize in anti-Judaismand antisemitism. 
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One Christian response to the Holocaust must be a resolve that it will 
never happen again. Teachings of contempt for Jews and Judaism in 
certain Christian traditions were a spawning ground for the evil of the 
Nazi Holocaust. The Church must learn so to preach and teach the Gospel 
as to make sure that it cannot be used against the Jewish people. The 
Christian churches must be in the forefront of any efforts to prevent 
conditions which might lead to further persecution and another slaughter 
of the Jewish people. 


Discrimination against and persecution of the Jewish people have deep- 
rooted socio-economic and political aspects. Religious differences are 
magnified to justify racial hatred in support of vested interests, Similar 
phenomena are evident in many inter-racial conflicts. Christians should 
oppose all such religious prejudices, whereby people are made scapegoats 
for the failures and problems of societies and political regimes, 


Christians in parts of the world with little or no Jewish presence do not 
wish to be conditioned by the experience and shortcoming of those who 
brought the Gospel to them; rather, they explore in their own ways the 
significance of Christian-Jewish relations from the earliest times to 

the present, for their life and witness, 


THE LAND 


The words from the World Council of Churches" Guidelines on Dialogue that 

one of the functions of dialogue is to allow participants to describe and 

witness to their faith "in their own terms" are of particular significance 
for the understanding of the indissoluble bond between the Land of Israel 

and the Jewish people. This bond has, after many centuries of dispersion, 

found expression in the State of Israel. The need for the State of Israel 

to exist in security and peace is fundamental to Jewish consciousness and 

therefore is of paramount importance in any dialogue with Jews. 


When Christians enter into dialogue with Jews they also recognize the need 
of Palestinians for self-determination and expression of their national 
identity, It is important to hear Palestinians - Christian and Muslim —- 
express their special bonds with the Land "in their own terms", There 
must be a place in God's plan for all to live in security and peace. 


The Land is holy for the three monotheistic religions — yet under- 
stood in different ways, They have all maintained a presence in the Land 
from their beginnings, 


For Muslims the Land has special significance and, with its holy places, 
has been an integral part of the Muslim world, symbolic of God's universal 
promises to all the children cf Abraham, 


Fer countless Christians the Land has special significance. It is the Land 
of the Bible, It was in this Land that the Lord Jesus Christ was born, 
worked and taught, suffered, died and was raised from the dead. 
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But for Jews the relation to the land is of an essential nature. It is 
the Land of the Fathers and the Land of promise. 


Many Christians find it difficult to grasp this essential nature of the 
Jewish attachment to the Land. They find it "particularistic", contrasting 
it with the "universalistic" thrust of the Christian message. Such a view 
does justice neither to the particular nor to the universal elements in 
Jewish, no less than in Christian understandings of the Land. Christians 
are therefore called to examine their theology and the history of their 

own faith on this point in any dialogue with Jews concerning the meaning 

of the Land, 


Different understandings among Christians of the distinctions between 
faith and nationality, church and state, religion and politics, often 
hinder a genuine understanding of the significance of the Land for Jews, 
both in Israel and the diaspora. They also hinder an understanding of 
the significance of the Land for Palestinian Christians and Muslims. 


These attachments to the Land only emphasize the need for sustained 
dialogue with Jews. In such dialogue, consideration should be given 

to finding ways to promote mutual respect and reconciliation among 

Jews, Christians and Muslims in the Middle East and elsewhere as a 
contribution to the common welfare of all members of God's human family. 
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TOWARD IMPLEMENTING THE GUIDELINES 


When the churches agree that Jewish-Christian dialogue is neces-— 
sary, we still have to keep in mind that there are great differences 
among churches in their relation to the Jewish people. These result 
from different motives, in which theological and non-theological 
reasons are intertwined. 


Most churches share a tradition that has contributed to religious 
and to secular anti-Judaism, for example, the charge of deicide; the 
antithesis of old/new, law/grace, letter/spirit, etc.; the displace- 
ment of Israel by the church. 


Even if we all share these, there are specific aspects in various 
church traditions, such as the Orthodox, Anglican, Lutheran, which 
require specific attention in these communities if dialogue is to be 
authentic. 


The churches in Africa, Asia and Latin America are in a specific 
situation: after having met Christianity in its Western form, they are 
today developing their own indigenous theology though they do not share 
a common history or contemporary contact with the Jewish people, tradi- 
tions of the Hebrew Bible are used in this process —- for example the 
Exodus'liberation tradition or the re-discovery of God being the Lord 
of history. 


A motivation or hindrance for dialogue has to be seen in the 
history of the Jewish diaspora, which has been different in various 
parts of the world. 


Jewish communities have lived for centuries in most European 
countries and have suffered there again and again from antisemitism. 
After Auschwitz, some churches have begun to re-think their relation 
to the Jewish people. There is now a different situation in those 
countries where the Jewish communities have been extinguished and in 
those where there is a substantial Jewish presence. This has conse- 
quences for dialogue. 


Jewish communities have also lived for centuries in other parts 
of the world, and they have been indirectly afflicted by the Holocaust. 
A specific, very intense situation of practical living together and 
dialogue has developed in North America, for example with its great 
Jewish communities. 


In the Middle East, with its long history of Jews and Christians 
living together in Islamic countries, and with its present situation 
of Christians and Muslims living as minorities in the Jewish state of 
Israel, dialogue would be of vital importance, but the political 
Situation hardly gives an opportunity for it. 


The different historical, political and social situations and the 
different theological traditions are decisive for the motivation for 
dialogue in churches, congregations and individual Christians. There- 
fore it is of vital importance that every church reflects its own tra- 
dition and relation to the Jewish people. Of equal importance is the 
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inter-Christian dialogue between those who take part in actual Jewish- 
Christian dialogue and those who do not. 


In those countries where there are Jewish communities we ask the 
churches to set up specific activities in dialogue, for example: 


How can churches promote good neighbourliness between Jews and 
Christians? 


What are the common tasks to be taken up by Jews and Christians? 


How can structures of co-operation be built up between Jews and 
Christians? 


In those countries where there are not or have never been Jewish 
communities, we ask the churches to consider their relation to the 
Jewish people and revise any anti-Jewish aspects that might be found 
in their tradition. 


As the churches in the Middle East are involved with Islam (being 
minorities in Islamic countries), we call upon these churches to esta- 
blish deeper relations with the Jewish communities in their region as 
well and seek out the best ways for Christian-Jewish dialogue in their 
setting for the benefit of all people in the Middle East. 


Regardless of the specific situation, the following tasks should 
be considered by all churches: 


- Jewish exegesis of the Hebrew Bible should be taken as a help for 
Christian exegesis; 


- Liturgy, prayer, songs and preaching should avoid reflecting or 
creating anti-Jewish prejudice; 


- Religious education should not promote false witness against the 
Jewish neighbour (or Jewish stranger); 


- Theological education should aim at enabling dialogue. Learning 
dialogue with Jews will also enable dialogue with people of other 
living faiths and ideologies. 


The Bristol document of Faith and Order in 1967 stated: "... the 
conversation among us (the Christian churches) has only just begun, 
and we realize that in this question (of Jewish-Christian dialogue) 
the whole self-understanding of the church is at stake." Having recog- 
nized the different situation in different countries, we ask the 
World Council of Churches to promote theological communication between 
its member churches on these questions. 


We ask the churches: 


To set up special activities in Jewish-Christian dialogue in order to 
distribute and practise the guidelines on Jewish-Christian dialogue; 


To reconsider their lectionaires in regard to the use of Old Testament 
texts. The Hebrew Bible should not be used as an illustration for the 
New Testament, but as Scriptures in their own right; 
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To reconsider and, if necessary, revise their educational material 

and provide new material on Jewish-Christian dialogue. Our experience 
shows that biographical, narrative material, the "sharing of stories", 
often is most helpful. Churches in different parts of the world should 
share their material. 


We ask the DFI sub-unit of the WCC: 


To provide the opportunity, especially for Eastern European, Old Testa- 
ment scholars, to meet with Jewish bible scholars; 


To encourage the Faith and Order Commission to take up the theological 
questions that arise from Jewish-Christian dialogue (e.g. Exodus libera- 
tion, the Covenant and others); 


To provide bibliographies on Jewish-Christian dialogue on the academic 
level and, even more important, on the "beginners level"; 


To make the "newsletter" a network of information on what is going on in 
dialogue. In editing the newsletter special attention should be given 
to the fact that for some Christians the newsletter is the only means 
of information on dialogue to which they have access; 


To seek ways of cooperation between CCJP and the LWF in these questions. 


CCJP, London-Colney 22-26 June 1981. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE VANCOUVER ASSEMBLY 


I. THEME, ISSUES AND MAJOR CONCERNS 
A. Theme 


So The CCJP stresses the importance of dialogue with Jews (and with 
people of other faiths) for any serious study of the 1983 WCC Assembly theme 
("Jesus Christ - the Life of the World"). We are especially concerned 

that interfaith groups of Jews and Christians participate in the planned 
study, and particularly in the Bible study related to the theme. 


we The CCJP encourages member churches of the WCC to involve Jews in 
their preparatory Bible studies. We also encourage member churches, 
including their local congregations, and other appropriate organizations 
(e.g. interfaith councils) to organize interfaith consultations on the 
theme and on the biblical images related to it. The consultation now 
being planned by the Arnoldshain Academy for November 1981 is an example 
of such a meeting. 


J The CCJP encourages the WCC to publish reactions to and comments 
on preparatory Bible work related to the Assembly theme received from 
member churches and other groups (including interfaith reactions) and to 
make this publication widely available for further study in order to 
profit from them in the final preparation. 


4. We draw attention to the question found on page 12 of the pamphlet 
"Assembly Assembling" - "How do we affirm the unique and universal offer 
of life in Christ when we are committed to a dialogue with people of 
other living faiths and ideologies?" - and we strongly suggest that this 
issue must be incorporated into any serious discussion of the Vancouver 
theme. Jewish communities have suffered terribly in the past as a result 
of misunderstandings and distortions by many Christians of the universal 
claims of the Gospel. We therefore stress the particular importance of 
Jewish-Christian dialogue for any discussion of "Jesus Christ - the Life 
of the World". 


B. Major concerns and issues 


ie In line with the previous discussion we recommend that the stated 
concern "Life in Christ and the life of the whole human family" be given 
serious consideration by the WCC as a "major concern" at the Vancouver 
Assembly. This concern touches on a number of important emphases within 
the WCC, including DFI's concern for dialogue with people of other faiths 
and ideologies and Faith and Order's concern for "The renewal of human 
community". 


2s We also recommend that attention be paid at Vancouver to "Biblical 
teaching on life" and especially to the significance of the Old Testament 
for church life and education. This might be formulated as a separate 
"major concern" or taken into account in the discussion of other proposed 
"concerns", 


a A number of "issues" to be presented and discussed at Vancouver are 
currently under consideration by those WCC committees responsible for 
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Assembly preparations. We underline the importance of "Dialogue and 
Witness" (an issue suggested by DFI for discussion in Vancouver). This 
formulation would encourage discussion at Vancouver on the "Guidelines 
for Dialogue" and on the contributions to those guidelines made by CCJP. 
In the light of the tension and polarization caused by this subject at 
the Nairobi Assembly, and considering the fact that much more thinking 
has been devoted to this issue since then by the WCC (e.g. at Chiang 
Mai), we hope and urge that evangelicals will be included in discussions 
on this issue. In view of some statements made at Lausanne (1977) and 
Pattaya (1980), there appear to be new openings for fruitful conversa- 
tions on this subject. 


II. JEWISH PARTICIPATION AT VANCOUVER 
At MOfficialepartici pasion 


Ln The CCJP recommends that one plenary session (or part of a plenary 
session) at Vancouver be given to the guests representing other faiths 
for a presentation of their reactions to the deliberations of the 
Assembly. The theme "Jesus Christ - the Life of the World" would seem to 
demand substantive reaction from those outside the Christian community. 


De We also recommend that different committees or working groups meet 
periodically in special sessions, with the guests of other faiths, in 
order to hear their reactions to the proceedings and to receive their 
input on certain issues. 


B. Unofficial activities 


We recommend that arrangements be made for informal, unofficial 
activities that would take place alongside the official programme. Such 
activities might include workshops and visits to communities of other 
faiths. We therefore urge the WCC to ask the interfaith council in 
Vancouver to provide contacts with communities of other faiths, inclu- 
ding the Jewish community. 
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1. We urge the WCC to issue invitations for guests from other faiths 
as early as possible so that these guests will be able to take part in 
the process of preparation. 


26 We note that it would be most useful for the work of the Assembly 
to have representatives of various Jewish groups -— including Sephardic 
and Orthodox Jews - represented in Vancouver. We also note the importance 
of having women representatives at Vancouver. 


III. PREPARATORY PROGRAMME OF CONSULTATIONS AND VISITS 
We note with appreciation the policy, adopted by the Assembly 
Preparatory Committee, to include visits to communities of other faiths 


as part of the preparatory programme. In areas where they exist inter- 
faith councils might organize local visits. 


CCJP, London-Colney 22-26 June 1981. 
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THE RELATION OF THE CHRISTIAN-JEWISH DIALOGUE 


TO DIALOGUE WITH PEOPLE OF OTHER FAITHS 


1.  Christian-Jewish dialogue is basically part of and similar to dialogue 
between persons of various faiths. All such dialogue represents an attempt 
to build bridges of understanding and stimulate communication for the sake 
of the healing and wholeness of the human community. It carries particular 
importance for the fragmented society of today. It seeks to correct stereo- 
types, explore differences and similarities and open means of witness, 
understanding and cooperation between persons of different religious faiths. 


2. Within the whole range of interreligious dialogue, however, we reco- 
gnize that Christian-Jewish encounter must hold a special place. For 
Christians speak to Jews as a people who "were made God's sons; theirs is 
the splendour of the divine presence, theirs the covenants, the Law, the 
temple worship and the promises" (Rom. 9:4). 


Hence in our Christian-Jewish dialogue we discover common ground. Our 
dialogue is not only about breaking stereotypes and the making of bridges 
of understanding within our common humanity. It also leads us to new under- 
standing of our faith, for the Church needs Jewish insight and tradition; 
its complementary exposition of the Hebrew Scriptures, its interpretation 
of Jesus; its wrestlings with the meaning of God and life since Auschwitz. 
By constant dialogue with the Jewish people the Church renews and purifies 
its self-understanding. 


3. Our dialogue with Jews draws upon a common monotheism, Hebrew Scrip- 
tures and heritage in Abraham. These same features may also foster dialogue 
with Muslims. Thus our dialogue with Jews may pave the way for better 
Christian-Muslim understanding, and lead eventually to creative 3-way 
dialogue among these three monotheistic faiths with roots in Abraham. 


4. As Christians now seek to develop dialogical relations with people of 
living faiths other than Jews and Muslims, their dialogue with the Jewish 
people can help them never to forget that Christianity has its roots in 
the faith of Israel, and that the message of the Old Testament is an inte- 
gral part of God's revelation. God is the God of history, who covenanted 
with his people and chose to reveal himself in a man who lived in a special 
time, in a special country, and as a member of a special people. When and 
where we meet the work of God's Spirit in the civilisations and religions 
of the world it is the Spirit of this God, the God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, the God and Father of Jesus. It is this God who has not left him- 
self without witness (Acts 14:17) among all nations and whom people every- 
where seek "in the hope that they might feel after him and find him" 

(Acts 17:27). Because of this Christians expect to discover and learn new 
insights regarding this God in their meeting with persons of other faiths. 





ae Because Jews, Christians, Muslims, Buddhists, Hindus and others are 
increasingly drawn together in scientific, technological, business and 
academic enterprises, it is urgent that they meet to explore together how 
the different religious faiths contribute to our common human endeavour. 
Therefore it is an important responsibility of Christians to encourage 
multilateral dialogue. 


As we seek to develop better ways and means for fruitful dialogue with 
the Jewish people, emphasizing the common origins and roots Christianity 
has with Judaism, we do not overlook nor neglect the need for dialogue with 
people of other living faiths. 


However, all of this has to be seen as an integral part of the efforts 
to strengthen dialogues between all peoples of the various living faiths, 


as the ONE HUMANITY UNDER GOD. 
CCJP, London-Colney 22-26 June 1981. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS ON WCC STATEMENTS 
CONCERNING WORLD AFFAIRS 


Relations of the World Council of Churches with Jews and Muslims 
have on earlier occasions been strained because of our failure to be 
sufficiently sensitive to the DFI as Listening Post. The Consultation 
on the Church and the Jewish People recommends that when the World 
Council and its representatives issue statements upon events in world 
affairs, they take into account the following factors and adhere to the 
procedures listed below. 


iS We should ask ourselves why the church, and specifically the World 
Council of Churches, ought to be concerned about a particular situation 
or event, and what we as a Christian body have to contribute towards the 
resolution of the conflict or problem. Relevant factors include the 
furtherance of peace, justice, reconciliation, pastoral care, and the 
world's expectations of the church as a moral and caring institution. 


Religion is often involved in what may appear at first glance to 
be purely secular situations. Secular incidents may well have interfaith 
dimensions as well as implications for intra-Christian relations. 


It is essential to take all sides with utter seriousness. Admitted- 
ly, we cannot always avoid unknown and even tragic consequences of our 
acts. While this uncertainty ought not keep us from making decisions, it 
should influence the formulating of our positions. We need to remember 
past sins and, accordingly, to be most sensitive to issues involving 
Jews and/or Muslims. 


bgp Types of response to world events include support of a people's 
policies and actions, disapproval, even-handedness, and silence. Silence 
is not always wrong for it is important that we not immediately alienate 
one party and thereby lose the opportunity to play a reconciling role. 


3. It is encumbent upon us to take heed of all sides in a controversy 
even when an appeal for support is made to us from one side only. 


4. The responsible WCC staff ought to be consulted before final 
decisions on statements are reached. Inthe specific issues with which 
CCJP and DFI are concerned, this means the persons responsible for 
Christian-Jewish and Christian-Muslim relations. 


oe We need to consider what impact the statement (or its absence) is 
likely to have on the situation, on the people most directly involved, 
and on the Council and its constituencies. Above all, it is most 
important to take account of previous experiences. 


Subsequently we ought to assess the reactions and the consequences 
as a way of benefitting in the future. 


CCJP, London-Colney 22-26 June 1981. 
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FINANCE REPORT 


GENERAL SITUATION 


Funds for the work of DFI and CCJP are seriously limited and will 
result in a reduction of important programmes unless an assertive fund 
development plan is set forth. The participation of CCJP consultants in 
fund development is essential to the success of any development plan. 

It is hoped by the committee that each consultant will accept responsibi- 
lity for the identification of potential funding sources and for follow 
up with existing and identified funding sources. 


BACKGROUND 


The present difficulty is the result of decreasing funds from CWME 
and from an increasing dependency on the Central Church Treasuries. It 
is the committee's desire that DFI and CCJP move to a more independent 
position through the development of designated funds. The committee is 
grateful to CWME for their historic support for DFI and CCJP and to the 
Secretariat for their commitment as evidenced in the funds designated 
for this work from the CCT. 


The finance committee proposed that the CCJP set in place a fund 
development plan that would raise funds for DFI and for CCJP. The fact 
that DFI has made a priority of Jewish-Christian work was gratefully 
recognized. 


THE FUND DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


i Each existing donor will get an appropriate letter thanking them 
for past giving and requesting increased funding in the future. Each 
potential donor will get a letter requesting funds for the work of DFI 
and/or CCJP. Each letter will describe the work of DFI and CCJP with 
mention of special projects and/or programmes that might be funded. 


eae Consultants will volunteer to follow up funding sources on the 
letters sent out and will report their finding to staff. 


3. Consultants will identify potential funding sources and will 
report them to the finance committee during the June 22-26 meeting and 
at the close of that meeting to staff. 


4. Staff will prepare special project/programme requests with needed 


funds attached. These special project/programme requests will be cir- 
culated to consultants for advice on fund sources to follow up. 


CCJP, London-Colney 22-26 June 1981. 
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75TH ANNIVERSARY GREETINGS TO 
THE AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE 


A greeting from the World Council of Churches to the American 
Jewish Committee on the occasion of its 75th anniversary, delivered 
at the Washington Hebrew Congregation, Washington, D.C. May 15, 1981. 


As the duly authorized representative of the World Council of 
Churches I bring the official greetings on behalf of the Council 
together with the personal good wishes of Dr. Philip Potter, its 
General Secretary. 


Today we hail the American Jewish Committee for its imaginative 
and persistent work for human dignity during three-quarters of a 
century marked and marred by unfathomably brutal inhumanity. 


We are also grateful for the many ways and times in which the 
American Jewish Committee was and is the pioneer in seeking dialogue 
with Christians of all traditions and persuasions —- Protestant, 
Orthodox and Catholic; Liberal, Conservative and Evangelical. Often 
ahead of the times, inviting, prodding and unafraid, the American 
Jewish Committee gives leadership in the United States and beyond - 
thereby helping the member churches of the WCC better to hear the 
voices of living Judaism. 


Today we give thanks to God for the American Jewish Committee, 
and through it for Jews everywhere, for the truth, wisdom and grace 
that has come to us by the witness that is Israel, beloved by God. 

As Christians - enlivened by the life and teachings of Jesus Christ - 
we look with you toward the coming soon of the Kingdom, praying to 
God whom you and we dare call our Father in Heaven. 


And so we say to you - in the spirit of the prophet Isaiah: 


May your light shine bright and steady 
among the nations of the world. 


Krister Stendahl 
Moderator, 

Consultation on the Church 
and the Jewish People, WCC 
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EXCERPT FROM A STATEMENT ON THE STATE OF ISRAEL 
BY THE COUNCIL OF CHURCHES IN THE NETHERLANDS 
15 May [98] 


From sympathy to criticism 


The foundation of the State of Israel in 1948 meant a great deal 
to large groups in the churches. Old prophecies seemed to be fulfilled, 
and as a result expectations ran high. The young State of Israel could 
enjoy the sympathy of many. The struggle of the small group of Jews 
against a manifold superior Arabic power spoke to people's imagination. 


This often uncritical attitude towards the State of Israel also 
had its serious sides. Much of the sympathy towards Israel came from a 
dubious source, namely people's own unassimilated and not openly recog- 
nised feelings of guilt. This uncritical attitude resulted, for example, 
in a lack of understanding for the rights of the Palestinians and sym- 
pathy for their fate. 


Since the seventies the State of Israel has lost many friends and 
much sympathy in the Western world, including the Netherlands. It is 
not exaggerating then to speak about a growing negative attitude towards 
the State of Israel. 


Disturbed relationship 


Criticism towards the behaviour of the State of Israel - as towards 
every other state - is permitted and even important, provided that the 
right to existence of this state is not denied and the earlier described 
covenant with the Jews is not forgotten. From this solidarity one may 
criticize, for example the settlement policy and expropriation of land 
of Arabs in Galilee. 


But we have to remain cautious and, while criticizing, take several 
things into consideration. For many Jews, the second world war has not 
yet become the past. The memory of the destruction of 6,000,000 Jews 
gives a unique significance to the existence of a country where they 
belong. So is it surprising that they feel criticism towards their state 
as a threat to their last refuge and thus as a form of antisemitism? 


A second thing: the role of church and theology in creating soil 
for antisemitic outbursts has made Jews suspicious towards Christians. 
Aware of this guilt, Christians will understand this and have to take 
it into consideration in their criticism towards the behaviour of the 
State of Israel. 


Thirdly, one must not forget that many Christians had too high ex- 
pectations of the State of Israel, which changed into criticism when they 
did not come true. The people who, according to its tradition, is called 
to be 'the light among nations' should be - one says - an example parti- 
cularly in the behaviour of its state. When these expectations root in 
the belief in the eternal call to the Jewish people, they cannot just be 
rejected. These expectations become dangerous and unjust when they are 
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separated from the idea that the Jews' special mission is the reverse 
of God's gift and mercy. When this happens, the expectations turn 
into demands and so into pitiless criticism and disappointed rejec- 
tion. 


Other causes 


No doubt there are other causes for the loss of sympathy. The 
present policy of the Israeli government is probably one of the most 
important reasons - but we do not want to forget that this policy is 
also caused by the traumatic memories of the past (which we already 
mentioned). And more, the righteous claims of the Palestinian people 
have been much more recognized in our country over the last years. 
And who wants to deny that economic interests play an important role? 
The covenant with Israel is being heavily tested because some oil 
producing countries use the supply of economically attractive orders 
as a weapon against support to Israel and normal trade relations with 
that country. Economic interests are too easily used as an effective 
reason for issuing anti-Jewish declarations. Many people have the 
impression that criticism towards the State of Israel partly causes 
the fact that there is hardly any protest against these practices. 
Israel is thus more and more threatened and isolated and so streng- 
thened in its behaviour for which it is criticized. 


Criticism and antisemitism 


Criticism which is based on a deep solidarity with the Jews 
cannot be seen as antisemitism. Nevertheless everyone who criticizes 
the State of Israel will have to be well aware of the above mentioned 
aspects. That is why caution for everything which can deliberately, 
or not deliberately, feed the old antisemitism is very important. 
Well-meant and just criticism can easily be misused. 


What Christians can do 


It is not possible to give an elaborate and precise guideline 
for Christian behaviour, but we do want to offer some possibilities. 
Firstly, we have to fight the antisemitism in our country. This will 
require studies of its different backgrounds in order to be able to 
recognize it even in concealed forms. Moreover, we have to eliminate 
all causes of antisemitism which are still present in the Christian 
tradition. We not only owe this to the Jews, but in order to free 
ourselves. We can only leave the guilty past behind when we stop its 
continuation in the present. 


But we do not only have to do with the fate of the Jews in our 
own country but also with that of the State of Israel and with that 
of the Palestinian people. We are in the midst of the conflict, 
whether we want it or not. We cannot stand outside: we are not a 
neutral public or well-wishing outsiders. 


We are involved as Christians, but we cannot change the situa- 
tion in the Middle East. The solution of the conflict will finally 
have to come via political-diplomatic ways by Jews and Palestinians. 
But Christians in Western Europe can help because they have access 
to Jews and Palestinian Christians. We think of the role Christian 
politicians can play internationally to create a climate where such 
a solution will be possible. Churches and Christians should do every- 
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thing they possibly can to make the Jews here and in Israel feel 
safe. For the feeling of insecurity of Israel leads to its striving 
for self-protection, for which mostly the Palestinians have to pay. 
Then they, violent and frightened, threatened and in despair, react. 
This violent reaction causes emotional reactions by Jews in and out- 
side Israel. If Christians show their covenant with Jews, Jews can 
feel safer within the community of people and peoples, the circle of 
violence can hopefully be interrupted, and a dialogue with Jews will 
be a real possibility. 


Amersfoort, May 25th, 1981. 


(An unofficial translation by 
Miss Ula Droog.) 


JAMES PARKES DIES AT 84 


James Parkes, theologian, historian and pioneer of modern 
Christian understanding of Judaism, died in Southampton, 
England, at the age of 84, after a long illness. 


An Anglican clergyman, he became involved in the battle 
against anti-semitism in the 1920s, while working at the Inter- 
national Student Service in Geneva. His first book, The Jew and his 
Neighbour appeared in 1930. 


In 1933, he began to work with refugee groups helping Jews to 
escape from Nazi Germany. The Nazis learned of his work and made 
an unsuccessful attempt on his life. Returning to England, he 
continued to work with refugees and was opposed to missionaries 
who were trying to take advantage of the plight of refugee children 
to convert them to Christianity. 


His studies on the origins of Christian anti-semitism, The 
Conflict of the Church and the Synagogue and The Jews in the 
Medieval Community, appeared during the following years. 


Parkes played a central role in the organization of bodies 
such as the various Councils for Christians and Jews, and was a key 
figure at international conferences on the subject. 


In 1970, he was awarded an honorary fellowship at the Hebrew 
University. 


Geoffrey Wigoder 
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INTERNATIONAL LUTHERAN 
JEWISH LIAISON GROUP TO BE SET UP 


Copenhagen, July 16 (LWI) - A proposal to establish a standing 
international liaison committee between Jews and Lutherans was agreed 
upon at the conclusion of the first joint meeting held under the 
auspices of the Lutheran World Federation and the International Jewish 
Committee on Interreligious Consultations (IJCIC), which concluded here 
last week (July 6-8). 


It was also agreed to hold a second consultation during the year 
of the celebration of the 500th anniversary of Martin Luther's birth in 
1983.The programme for continuing consultation will include a progress 
report on the correction of anti-Jewish references in Lutheran text- 
books and worship materials. 


The participants expressed their deep concern at the resurgence 
of anti-semitism in many parts of the world and underscored the need 
for undertaking effective action against all expressions of anti- 
semitism and other forms of prejudice. 


The theme of the consultation was "The concept of the human being 
in the Lutheran and Jewish tradition", Rabbi Bernard Mandelbaum of the 
Synagogue Council of America and Dr. Ekkehard Stegemann of Heidelberg 
gave papers on the understanding of the human being in Jewish and 
Lutheran traditions, and Rabbi Marc Tanenbaum of the American Jewish 
Committee and Professor George W. Forell of Iowa spoke on the ethical 
consequences of these theological positions. 


The participants discussed the growing threat of the value of 
human life posed by increasing terrorism, violence, nuclear prolifera- 
tion, hunger and callousness toward human suffering. Special stress was 
laid on the violence done to language which misuses terms like "human 
rights" and "democracy" for self-serving ends. Acknowledgement was made 
of the constructive r6le played by Christian and Jewish leadership in 
upholding human dignity through major world refugee programmes, combat- 
ting hunger and poverty and defending human rights in many parts of the 
world. The participants pledged to enlarge their support in these vital 
areas, which translate into reality the shared biblical values affirming 
the sacredness of the life of every human being. 


While recognizing the tension between the positive and negative 
aspects of human behaviour the participants agreed that the human being, 
created in God's image, is responsible for the future of human kind. 


A review of recent anti-semitic developments was given by Dr. 
Gerhart M. Riegner of the World Jewish Congress, Geneva. He warned that 
while recent anti-semitic incidents are due to small groups using 
violence and terrorist methods they represent a serious danger in the 
context of a restless society marked by increasing unemployment and 
growing economic problems. 
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The participants expressed concern over the continued turmoil and 
violence in the Middle East. The Lutheran and Jewish representatives 
affirmed their support of the right to existence of the state of Israel 
and agreed to seek opportunities to advance dialogue leading to reconcil- 
lation, mutual respect and peace among Jews, Christians and Moslems in 
the Middle East and elsewhere. 


The consultation was attended by 24 participants from nine dif- 
ferent countries. They were welcomed by Dean Arne Bugge of Copenhagen 
and Chief Rabbi Bent Melchior of Denmark. As a tribute to the people of 
Denmark for rescuing their countries' Jews during the holocaust, the 
participants visited the Museum of Danish Resistance. 


The meetings were co-chaired by Professor Magne Saebo of Oslo, 
Norway, and Professor Shemaryahu Talmon of Jerusalem. The International 
Jewish Committee on Interreligious Consultations (IJCIC) is composed of 
the World Jewish Congress, the Synagogue Council of America, the 
American Jewish Committee, the B'nai B'rith Anti-Defamation League and 
the Jewish Council in Israel for Interreligious Consultations. 
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REPORT FROM A PHILIPPINE CHRISTIAN-MUSLIM DIALOGUE 
THE Istamic City oF MarAwI 
May [4, [98] 


In the evaluation forms from the 6th Annual Summer Session on 
Mindanao and Sulu Cultures held at the Dansalan Research Center, 
Marawi City, in April-May, 1980, participants suggested that it 
would be a good idea to provide opportunity for formal Christian- 
Muslim Dialogue as part of the summer session programme. According- 
ly, a dialogue was held towards the end of the 7th Annual Summer 
Session, in the afternoon and early evening of May 14, 1981. 


The Muslim participants were three members of the Shubba' anol- 
Muslimeen Tableegh of Marawi; a Muslim instructor in the Summer 
Session, and a visitor, who is an alumna of the 5th Annual Summer 
Session. Other members of the Shubba' anol-Muslimeen Tableegh had 
been expected, but for various good reasons did not come. Seven of 
the Christian participants were enrolees in the 7th Annual Summer 
Session, two were instructors in the Summer Session and one was a 
visitor, also by coincidence an alumnus of the 5th Annual Summer 
Session. Also present was the new President of Dansalan Junior 
College, Mr. Eulalio Maturan. All the participants complained that 
the time set aside for the dialogue was much too short to do justice 
to the subjects taken up, but all agreed that this brief experience 
of dialogue was very useful and enriching. 


We began by listing some of the different issues in Christian- 
Muslim relations which ought to be taken up in dialogue. Three 
issues in particular attracted the attention of the participants in 
the few hours available for dialogue on this occasion: 1) the 
confusing disunity of Christianity versus the seeming unity of Islam; 
2) the alienation of young people from religion and social rules; and 
3) the absence of trust in Christian-Muslim relations in the southern 
Philippines. 


I. A Muslim participant raised the issue of the confusing profusion 
of names by which Christians call themselves: Catholics, Protestants, 
Jehovah's Witnesses, Lutherans, and so forth. He contrasted this with 
the unity of Islam - Islam is one; a Muslim is called by only one 
name. And the unity springs from the oneness of God who has revealed 
himself clearly in the Qur'an. It was his opinion that Christian 
denominations arose as a result of the activities of men; that they 
are of human, not of divine origin. He also expressed the view that 
Bible of the Christian seems to change from year to year (he has seen 
many versions), but the Qur'an is one and unchanging. Before Christian 
participants began their response, other Muslims in the group pointed 
out that in both Christianity and Islam "denominational" difference 
arose because of cultural, social or political circumstances, and 
later (as in Shi'ism) some of these denominations developed theologi- 
cal and doctrinal differences which served to "legitimize" their 
disruption of unity. 
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The Christian and Muslim participants agreed that division of 
varying degrees of intensity were to be seen in the two faith com- 
munities; that this situation is a function of human imperfection; 
and that despite divisions, we should be prepared to accept those 
who differ from us as persons who are nevertheless sincerely seeking 
to do God's will and trying to know and do the truth insofar as it 
is given to them to understand it. 


One of the Christian participants, a Catholic, stressed that 
God created us human beings to be different from one another. He 
did not make us all the same, like robots. Hence, while God Himself 
is One, we human beings praise and serve Him in richly diverse ways. 
Not all of the Muslims present were comfortable with this very open 
attitude and one or two emphasized that "between two answers, one 
must be superior” and, after all, God has given clear guidance in 
the Qur'an as to what He expects of human beings who are obedient to 
Him. "We are all creatures of God", said one of the Muslims, "we are 
of the same soul, a fact which demands that we respect one another 
even when we differ, following the example of the Prophet Muhammad 
(s.a.w.). But one way I show respect is to speak the truth to those 
who differ from me, reminding them of God's commands if I think they 
are ignoring those commands." Another of the Muslim participants 
remarked, however, that basically God judges whether one follows his 
religion according to his best understanding. God looks into the 
human heart, not so much at the externals. 


As for the "different Bibles", Christian participants pointed 
out that much of biblical scholarship aims at coming as close as 
possible to the original texts of the Bible and their intended 
meaning. The Bible does not change but human interpretation and 
translations and textual restoration of the Bible are subject to 
change, always avowedly in the direction of improvement. Because the 
Qur'an is historically a much younger and smaller book and its 
present text was finalized quite soon after the Prophet's death, 
Islam has not had the sorts of problems of textual restoration and 
interpretation which Christianity has had to face with regard to the 
many books of the Bible. Even so, all Christians regard the Bible as 
a primary source of God's revelation of Himself, and many Christians 
view it as "the word of God", a wellspring of His guidance and a 
repository of His clear commands in much the same way as Muslims 
regard the Holy Qur'an. 


All the participants concurred that Christians and Muslims, how- 
ever diverse their perceptions of and response to God's revelation, 
nevertheless acknowledge and worship the same God. While we should 
face up to our differences as well as acknowledge our agreements, a 
major concern of both faith communities should be those who have no 
faith in God or whose faith has greatly diminished. 


II. This led naturally to a discussion of the second issue on which 
we focussed in the dialogue: the alienation of many young people from 
religion and the rules of social order, whether Muslim or Christian. 
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The group agreed that this alienation is widespread. One parti- 
cipant, a Christian who has studied and taught in the field of crimi- 
nal justice, argued that much of the misbehaviour of young people 
stems from lack of affection and guidance from adults, particularly 
parents and other relatives. The Muslim participants concurred with 
this observation and suggested a number of other factors as well. Not 
only is the breakdown of family authority to blame but the general 
breakdown of good order in society also contributes to the misbehaviour 
of the young. Youth are influenced by the widespread availability of 
alcohol, the free social intermingling of the sexes, the scandal of 
cohabitation of men and women outside the bonds of marriage, the 
existence of prospering "topless" bars and discos in the larger cities, 
and so forth. Moreover, secular education - notably the public school 
system — serves to influence the young away from moral and spiritual 
teachings and inculcates materialistic values. Stressing the impor- 
tance of this life, secular education does not remind children that 
they owe their origins to God, nor does it speak to them of the here- 
after and of their duties to God. Widely available to the young are 
magazines, comics, movies and now television —- all of which alienate 
them from God's ways and influence them toward decadent values and 
life-styles. 





The Christian participants were aware that much of what the 
Muslims said was an accurate judgment on a secularizing Philippine 
society, about which there is corresponding anxiety among many sincere 
Christians. The Christian participants were especially interested to 
learn what the Shubba'anol-—Muslimeen Tableegh, an organization of 
"Muslim Youth Preachers", was doing with regard to the alienated 
Muslim youth. The Tableegh members present said that this organization 
was international and had branches in many countries. It is very 
active in Lanao and is dedicated to teaching young people the true 
doctrines of Islam. The Tableegh (made up of mostly young men and 
women) is convinced that young people go astray because they do not 
understand Islam (or Christianity, as the case may be) and the answer 
is to attract them to a better understanding and get them to return 
to their religion. There is, unfortunately, a wide gap between the 
Ulama (the traditional religious leaders) and the youth - the Tableegh 
seeks to bridge that gap in various ways. They seek to get close to 
the youth and offer friendship and a relationship which is not judgmen- 
tal. Up to a point, the Tableegh membérs adopt the clothing and hair- 
style of the youth, and seek to be with them. But when, for instance, 
the youth order beer and wine, the Tableegh members will quietly order 
soft-drinks for themselves. By word and example, the aim is to streng- 
then the bond of brotherhood in Islam. Eventually, when it seems 
natural, Tableegh members invite their youth companions to the mosque 
and accompany them to the Assembly prayers - and that. experience does 
its own work of softening their hearts. Occasionally, those young 
people express an interest in becoming part of the Tableegh family 
and are then enrolled in courses of study conducted by the Tableegh 
and begin to participate in its different programmes. It was quite an 
eye-opener for the Christian participants in this dialogue to listen 
to what evangelical Protestants would call "testimonies" coming from 
two of the Tableegh members present, telling of how they were them- 
selves won over to a deeper understanding of and commitment to Islam 
from lives which had mostly ignored Islamic principles. They said 
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that the Tableegh membership is steadily growing as young people are 
attracted back to their religion. They also said that the Ulama are 
grateful to the Tableegh for its work in this regard. 


The Christian participants spoke of similar organizations 
related to the churches directed at working with young people - some 
of them emphasizing spiritual and moral regeneration. One of the 
Christians present pointed out that there are Muslim members of the 
YMCA in the Philippines and that at national meetings it is custom- 
ary to read from both the Bible and the Qur'an! Participants from 
the Prelature of Marawi reported that one of the constant themes in 
Prelature meetings was the importance of putting nominal Christians 
in touch with their own religion and that better Christians (like 
better Muslims) make for better people and this would naturally 
result in better Christian-Muslim relations. 


III. There was little time to discuss the third issue which arose 
for a discussion in our dialogue: the absence of trust in Christian- 
Muslim relations in the Southern Philippines. We did draw up a list 
of some of the dynamics behind that lack of trust - list which re- 
flects the centuries of suspicion, hatred and violence which have 
characterized Christian-Muslim encounter in the Philippines and 
which continues in the current tragic, costly warfare which has 
raged in this part of the country for over a decade. A recitation 
of that list suggests the dimensions of the situation Christians 
and Muslims face here: 


A wide gap in communications between the two communities of faith; 
- The tendency to generalize from the actions of a few; 


- The burden of history - i.e., perpetuating old suspicions and 
hatreds from one generation to another; 


- Inherited attitudes and notions; 
- Mutual ignorance or lack of understanding; 


- The heavy hand of Philippine military occupation in the Muslim 
region; 


- Differences in ethnicity and culture and lack of respect for those 
differences; 


- The heavy influx of Christian settlers from the northern and 
central islands making the Muslims a minority in their traditional 
homeland; 


- Misguided and mistaken Government programmes and policies; and 


- The deliberate formenting of trouble on the part of a few who seek 
to gain from Christian-Muslim tension. 


The dialogue participants found it easier to list down the 
dynamics behind the lack of trust than to list down practical sug- 
gestions to deal with those dynamics. They did however feel that 
such programmes as the Annual Summer Session on Mindanao and Sulu 
Cultures was a step in the right direction, as was the holding of 
more Christian-Muslim dialogue! A Muslim participant stated that 
more sensitivity to the application of labels would help - the news- 
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papers should stop referring to the activities of "Muslim terrorists", 
especially as they are completely silent about "Christian terrorists", 
etc. One of the Christians suggested, only half-facetiously, that 
relations would improve with more Christian-Muslim intermarriage. The 
Muslims responded "Yes, but that's not for our ladies!" The dialogue 
concluded with an animated mini-dialogue on the pros and cons of 
inter-religious marriage in which the Christians learned something 
about the Muslims' strong views against the marriage of their women 
outside the faith of Islam. 


DIALOGUE IN BRITAIN 


The British Council of Churches has an active Committee for 
Relations with People of Other Faiths. Its Chairman, Bishop David 
Brown, was the author of the 1976 B.C.C. publication "A New Threshold: 
Guidelines for the Churches in their Relations with Muslim Communities”. 
Its Secretary, Rev. Kenneth Cracknell, has written "Why Dialogue? - 

a first British Comment on the WCC Guidelines'(B.C.C. 1980); this 
contains a brief and persuasive biblical and theological commentary on 
dialogue. This has been followed by "Relations with People of Other 
Faiths: Guidelines on Dialogue in Britain", as well as by two denomi-— 
national publications: "With People of Other Faiths in Britain’:A Study 
Handbook for Christians (United Reformed Church, 1980) and "Shall we 
greet only our own family?... on being a Christian in today's multi- 
faith society (Methodist Church 1981). 


All these publications are of value in popularizing reflection 
about engagement in dialogue with neighbours of other faiths. They 
may be ordered through the British Council of Churches, 2 Eaton Gate, 
London SW1W 9BL. 


POSTPONEMENT FOR CHRISTIAN-MUSLIM MEETING 


On the request of the World Muslim Congress, co-sponsors and 
hosts, the Christian-Muslim consultation planned for Karachi, 
19th-22nd October 1981, has had to be postponed until next year, 
possibly 8th-12th March, in Geneva. 


The theme is "Christians and Muslims living and working 
together : The Ethics and Practices of Humanitarian and Develop- 
ment Programmes" and some 20-25 Christians and 20-25 Muslims are 
invited to attend. 
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CONFERENCE OF EUROPEAN CHURCHES 
PLANS CONTINUE THEOLOGICAL DISCUSSION ON ISLAM IN EUROPE 


Zagreb, 19th March 1981 (CECEN) 


Initial plans for an important theological conference on the 
consequences for the Christian churches of Europe of their meeting 
with Islam in this continent, were one of the main results of the 
annual meeting in Zagreb, Yugoslavia, of the Conference of European 
Churches (CEC) Consultative Committee on Islam in Europe. The plans, 
which have been prepared for submission to the Joint Meeting of the 
Presidium and Advisory Committee of the CEC early this May, foresee 
a preparatory process leading to a full consultation late in 1983 
or early 1984. Deriving from problems which became evident at the 
consultation on "Islam in Europe" held in Salzburg in 1977, and 
which are tending to become more acute, the committee proposes a 
thorough evaluation of the theological repercussions for Christians 
and churches in Europe of the increasing encounter with Muslims in 
their midst. 


The committee also agreed on the early publication of a concise 
and easily readable account of different experiences and experiments 
in Christian-Muslim encounter in a variety of European situations. 
This would be followed by a dossier on official statements by CEC 
member churches on such subjects as mixed marriages, the use of 
church premises for Muslim activities, theological, social and peace 
questions. 


Considerable time was given to a wide-ranging review of the 
situation of Islamo-Christian contacts in Europe, and of the activi- 
ties of the numerous church organisations active in this complex 
area. 


The CEC Consultative Committee on Islam in Europe consists of 
10 members appointed by churches and representing all parts of 
Europe, assisted by a small number of specialists in the subject 
of Islam. The chairman is the Rt. Rev. David Brown, Bishop of Guild- 
ford (G.B.) and the secretary is the Rev. Jan Slomp, Reformed 
Churches in the Netherlands. The committee is self-financing. The 
present meeting was hosted by the Lutheran Church in the Socialist 
Republic of Croatia, under the leadership of Senior Vlado Deutsch. 
The President of the State Office for Religious Affairs in Croatia, 
Prof. Istvan Lalic, visited the meeting and held an interesting 
question and answer session on religious matters in Yugoslavia. The 
meeting also had conversations with a leading representative of the 
local Islamic Community. 
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MUSLIM-JEWISH DIALOGUE AT JOINT SYMPOSIUM OF 
WoRLD JEWISH CONGRESS AND LEADING MusLIM REPRESENTATIVES 


Signifying an important breakthrough in interfaith relations, 
leading Jewish and Muslim scholars joined together in a full-day 
symposium initiated through the mutual cooperation of representa- 
tives of the World Jewish Congress at the United Nations and those 
of Muslim organizations at the world body. The symposium on "Law 
in Islam and Judaism" brought together forty participants - evenly 
divided as between the two faiths for a comparative examination of 
points of commonality and difference at the sessions which were 
held on May 13 at the Ralph Bunche Institute on the United Nations. 


The Jewish participants assembled by the WJC comprised a re- 
presentative grouping which included individuals drawn from such 
bodies and organizations as Rabbinical Council of America, Jewish 
Theological Seminary, World Union for Progressive Judaism, and the 
Synagogue Council of America. 


The Muslim participants came from an equally wide grouping of 
organizations which included the World Muslim Congress, Council of 
Imams, Muslim World League, and Council of Mosques. 


Participants also came from a number of major academic insti- 
tutions among which were Harvard, City University of New York, 
Columbia, Yeshiva University, and New York University. 


The symposium was divided into morning and afternoon sessions 
punctuated by a luncheon session to hear the featured address by 
Dr. Arthur Hertzberg, WJC Vice-President who spoke to the purpose 
of the encounter: "to try to explain ourselves to one another, to 
try to have each of us hear the ‘interior music" of the other; it 
is certainly not an attempt to persuade each other... but an 
attempt to discover that while we may be at different points of 
the dialogue, it is the same dialogue”. In introducing the luncheon 
session, Israel Singer, WJC North American Director highlighted 
"the chasm as well as the closeness" existing between the two mono- 
theistic faiths by noting how subjective perception can place two 
adjacent points on a circle as being 360° apart. 


At the morning session, Dr. Muhammad Abdul-Rauf, Chairman of 
the Council of Imams of North America, presented an overview of the 
scope, functions, and sources of classical Islamic religious law - 
sharia - and expressed the hope that its modern application will 
bring about "greater peace based on justice", Rabbi Walter Wurzburger, 
past President of the Rabbinical Council of America, gave a historical 
survey on the nature of Jewish religious law - halacha - and noted 
that the problems encountered by Islamic jurists were reflective of 
analogous challenges in Judaism. 
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The afternoon session heard from Dr. Gamal Moursi Badr, Justice 
of the Algerian Supreme Court from 1965-1970, who examined the role 
of Islamic law in contemporary Muslim societies. Dr. Seymour Siegel, 
Professor of Philosophy at the Jewish Theological Seminary, spoke 
about the role of "halacha'"’ in the modern setting. 


Concluding remarks were made by Dr. Viqar Hamdani, United 
Nations Representative of the World Muslim Congress, who stated: 
"I feel very happy that this meeting has taken place where the 
representatives of two monotheistic religions have met together 
as brothers and sisters and discussed problems... If we build a 
bridge, brick by brick, arch by arch, we might succeed in our 
objectives." 


The sessions were chaired by Dr. Benjamin Rivlin of the City 
University of New York and welcoming remarks to the participants 
were offered by Ambassador S. Maxwell Finger, Director of the Ralph 
Bunche Institute. Full proceedings of the symposium are to be 
published. 


The World Jewish Congress whose pioneering role in the institu- 
tion of Christian-Jewish dialogue is well known, was called on to 
initiate a Muslim-Jewish dialogue by resolution adopted at its 
Jerusalem Plenary Assembly in January 1981. 
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A HINDU-CHRISTIAN DIALOGUE 
on “RELIGIOUS RESOURCES For A Just SocIETY” 
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The International Hindu-Christian meeting held at Rajpur, North 
India (30th May - 6th June 1981) has been the first attempt of the 
World Council of Churches to bring together Christians and Hindus 
from most areas of the world where the people of these two religious 
traditions live together in substantial numbers. Even though the 
majority of the 36 participants came from India, there were also 
representatives from Sri Lanka, Malaysia, Bali in Indonesia, South 
Africa, Kenya, the Caribbean, Western Europe and the United States 
of America. 


The theme "Religious Resources for a Just Society" was relevant 
to the very different areas of the world from which the participants 
came. We dealt with the theme from a variety of angles. How do our 
two traditions understand justice and practice it? How are religious 
beliefs used and misused in building and maintaining social struc- 
tures? What are the spiritual foundations of a just society? Wherein 
can we as Christians and Hindus work and struggle together in our 
concern to make society more just? 


The participants included theologians, philosophers, spiritual 
leaders, pastors, social workers, etc., who were able to bring 
different dimensions to the quest for social justice. The programme 
also included actual experience of living Hinduism through visits . 
to Haridwar and a day out at the Sivananda Ashram at Rishikesh. Each 
day began with mutually enriching periods of prayer and meditation 
led by each of the religious traditions. 


In the actual dialogues we had moments of difficulty and 
anxiety. Sometimes we could not understand each other; there was a 
"communication gap' even when we spoke the same language; we some- 
times encountered fundamental disagreements. But often we also 
recognized that we sharéd many common visions and goals; we dis- 
covered that there was much that we can do together. While at times 
we raised questions about the other religious tradition, at other 
times we found ourselves raising questions about our own tradition. 
Often our faith was challenged and we had to look for deeper spirit- 
ual resources within our respective traditions. 


Gradually we came to the realization that dialogue has to do. 
with relationships; that it is a way of living. Beyond our talks and 
words we have experienced a sharing, an encounter of commitments, 
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mutual witnessing and common experience which are difficult to 
communicate. We put together as a report, however, some of the 
findings and some of the questions we asked each other and raised 
together, so that these may be useful to other Christians and 
Hindus who wish to struggle together to make society more just 

in all parts of the world. 


WHAT IS THE UNDERSTANDING OF JUSTICE WITHIN THE HINDU AND 
CHRISTIAN TRADITIONS AND HOW DOES IT OPERATE IN SOCIETY 


I. THE HINDU UNDERSTANDING OF JUSTICE IN TERMS OF DHARMA 
A. The range and scope of the term Dharma, 


1) Dharma is, literally, that which upholds, sustains, 
supports. Dharma supports and sustains the universe as 
cosmic order and natural law. Dharma orders and 
supports the harmonious functioning of society. And 
dharma as duty and conscience supports the individual. 
Dharma is the Cosmic law emanating from God. 


2) Dharma includes the full range of meanings intended by 
the words Order, Law, Virtue, Duty, Ethics, Morality, 
and Religion. Dharma is what is Right, Righteous, 
Morally obligatory. The concept of Justice is inherent 
throughout these connotations. 


B. Varnasrama dharma (The dharma of caste and stage of life). 


1) What is morally obligatory is not always universal, but 
changes according to ones varna (caste/class/s tate) 
and 2Srama (stage of life). 


2) Varna. This division of society recognizes the fact of 
differentiation of function within the. body of society 
and the fact of social interdependence. The image of 
the body, an organic differentiated whole, is used to 
convey the understanding of the Whole constituted by 
the varna system. 


3) Asrama. The four agramas are the stages of a purposeful 
life: brahmacharin (celibate student), grhastha 
(householder), vanaprastha (retired forestdweller), and 
sannyasin (renouncer). They chart a programme of 
spiritual growth through the stages of life. 


4) Traditionally, the past (symbolized by the ideal of 
Ramarajya the Kingdom of Rama) is said to have been a 
time when varnaSrama dharma functioned harmoniously for 
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the good of the Whole. This is no longer the case today, 
but there is still the possibility and even necessity of 
reinterpreting and readopting in a modified manner the 
principle of varnaSrama dharma. 


Dharma also connotes sadharana Dharma, the "Common Law" 
of what is right, and sva-dharma,one's "Own dharma." The 
latter was highlighted by one of the papers as especially 
cherishing of human values, directing people toward work 
integrally related to their own inner natures, and 
assuming "that every walk of life is appropriate to someone, 
and consonant with human dignity." 


Given the possibilities of varpasrama dharma, sadharana 
dharma, and sva-dharma,it is not always clear what the path 
of dharma is in a given situation. The great heroes and 
heroines of the Hindu Epics provide models for us as they 
struggle with the question of dharma. 


Dharma as Purushartha, one of the "Goals of Human Life." 
Dharma must be seen in the context of four such goals, all 
integral and important aspects of being human: kama, artha, 
dharma, and moksa. Kama is the pursuit of pleasure and 
enjoyment, those things that we do simply for the joy or 
aesthetic pleasure inherent in them. Artha is the pursuit 
of wealth or material well being. Both kama and artha are 
recognized as important, legitimate human pursuits, even 
rights. Dharma is a mediating and balancing principle 
which mitigates against the unrestrained pursuit of either 
kama or artha. They must be pursued in accordance with 
dharma, Dharma is that way of living that insures wordly 
excellence and fullness and at the same time directs one 
toward spiritual excellence and the final goal, moksa. 


Dharma as Duty, discharging one's debts, giving what is 
one's due to give. Recognizing our debts to the gods, to 
our ancestors, and to our teachers and guides, all of 
which have given us nurture, we discharge these debts by 
dharma, Dharma is giving back to the world what we have . 
received and passing on to posterity a world which we have 
nurtured and supported. 


"Dharma Grounded in Compassion" (Daya muld dharma). Some 
strands of the Hindu tradition have emphasized the 
importance of compassion as a principle of: dharma. (In the 
Shaiva Siddhanta movement, for example, varnaSrama dharma 
is less emphasized and daya mulo dharma is important. ) 


Justice in society, dharma, will not mean the elimination of 
the evil, the corrupt, the sinful, and the ugly, and the 
preservation of only the good, the pure, the virtuous, and 
the beautiful. The dvandvas, the pairs of opposites, are 
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part of the very fabric of Reality. They can be brought 
into better balance. We cannot change black to white, 
but we can alter the proportion in which black and 
white exist. 


CHRISTIAN UNDERSTANDING OF JUSTICE AND A JUST SOCIETY 


The Christian understanding of justice is rooted in our 
understanding of God - a just, loving and righteous God, 
ever standing with the weak and the oppressed, constant- 
ly rebuking his people for straying from the path of 
justice. In the Bible, God hears the cry of the poor 
(Ps. 9.12), satisfies the destitute with bread (Ps. 
132.15), takes up the cause of widows and orphans (Deut. 
10.8), and appears in court on behalf of the victims of 
oppression (Mal. 3:5). 


Because persons are created in the image of God, justice 
is integral to full personhood. We are human in relation- 
ships, and in relationships that must be whole and just. 
In this human justice is social, in that it involves the 
rightness of human relationships in community. The 
brokenness and fragmentation of those relationships, 
therefore, is injustice. Sin, in one view, is participa- 
tion in "structurally founded and usually anonymous 
injustice." 


Jesus is a model for that kind of justice which cherishes 
human wholeness at all costs, even if it means subordina- 
ting traditional religious practices and setting aside 
traditional interpretations of the law. He heals on the 
Sabbath and stands against the customary punishment of 

a woman accused of adultery. Some would see Him as even 
challenging common sense interpretations of justice by 
the parable of the landlord who gives the same wage to 
the man who works all day and the man who works for an 
hour. 


Jesus launched his spiritual ministry by reading the 
passage from the prophet Isaiah: "The Spirit of the Lord 
God is upon me because the Lord has anointed me to preach 
the good news to the poor; He has sent me to bind up the 
broken hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives and 
the recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
those who are oppressed, and to proclaim the acceptable 
year of the Lord." (Lk. 4:18-19; Is. 61:1-2). 


The church as the body of Christ is called to be the sign 
of the just society, based upon the image of One body, 
with many members. All participate, members one of the 
another, according to their gifts, in the unity of the 
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whole. The symbol of this membership, one with another, 
is eating a common sacramental meal together. Similar- 
ly, the symbol of the Kingdom of God, the kingdom of 
justice, is a banquet table spread for all humanity, 
where all will be abundantly satisfied. 


Justice is inseparable from Love. Love works through 
justice, guides it and goes beyond it. To ensure the 
justice of Love the operation of Power is necessary. If 
justice is ensuring that everyone in society gets his/ 
her due, then love is necessary to deal with the dif- 
ficult question of what is one's due. Put differently, 
in seeking the path of dharma, Christians must be guided 
by Love. This path may often lead to the way of the 
Cross. Therefore the Cross and the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ become for many Christians both the support and 
the example in their struggle for justice. 


Succinctly, "justice is that authentic form of inter- 
human relations which guarantees and maximizes the right, 
dignity, freedom, well-being and fellowship of each and 
all based on an understanding of an authentic divine- 
human relation. Within the Christian tradition... the 
primary subject of justice is not an equal sharing of 
something or other but rather the alteration in. the basic 
structure of human relations, of social order, which will 
maximize what one is intended to become in the light of 
the understanding of God's purposes for the human." (From 
a paper read). 


The Christian Tradition does not consider justice in 
society as the ultimate end. Justice, love, and reconcil- 
iation in the world are signs of the Kingdom of God. The 
Kingdom of God is neither totally this-worldly nor 
totally other-worldly, but enfolds both. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A JUST SOCIETY OFFERED AS COMMON BY BOTH 
CHRISTIANS AND HINDUS 


In a just society, the universe is understood as an 

interrelated Whole, so what constitutes happiness or 
misery to me must constitute happiness or misery to 

others as well. One's actions are not isolated, with 
results that accrue to oneself alone. 


In a just society, where dharma prevails, each one sees 
the connection between oneself and the rest of creation, 
and continually identifies with others. 


Dharma/Justice is the continuous process of doing all 
one can to relieve all creatures of unhappiness, sorrow, 
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pain, and suffering. 


Dharma/Justice is not only righting the wrongs of today, 
but setting in motion a mode of behaviour that will 
change things for tomorrow. Dharma/Justice is creative. 


A just society is based upon the presupposition that all 
the earth and its resources belong to all the people and 
that all the gifts of all cultures belong to all the 
people. 


A just society is one where people can live in freedom, 
equality, dignity, and self-respect, where none is 
compelled to beg or bribe to get what is due to him or 
her. A just society is one in which no member is lacking 
the basics of life - food, clothing, shelter, and 
education - nor has any member an excess of wealth in 
terms of a reasonably equitable distribution of the 
natural and economic resources of the world. It is a 
society in which there is a reasonably equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth. A just society is one where people 
have a share in making decisions which affect their 
lives and those of their children. A just society is one 
in which people feel there is the possibility of changing 
things where there is injustice. And a just society is 
one in which there is mutual respect for one another, 
where people of different faiths are free to make their 
contributions. This last is especially important in the 
light of the pluralistic nature of our villages and 
communities, our nations, and our world. 


A just society is one in which people experience them- 
selves as being "under judgement". For Christians this is 
the judgement of God who is Just. For Hindus generally 
this is the accountability for our actions which is 
present in the operation of the Divine Law of karma. 


IV. QUESTIONS WE MIGHT RAISE TO ONE ANOTHER IN DIALOGUE 


A. 


In meeting together in dialogue, it is important for 
Hindus and Christians to raise basic questions to one 
another about their respective religious traditions. We 
have identified the following as some of the kinds of 
questions that have commonly been asked; sometimes the 
questions. concern issues (e.g. vicarious suffering) 
which occur in both traditions. The pursuit of such 
questions may lead to fuller understanding and apprecia- 
tion of one another's religious traditions. For example, 
some Hindus have asked Christians: 


- How do Christians relate the injustice and suffering 
in the world to the justice of God? 
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- How do you relate the idea of reaping the consequences 
of one's own actions to the understanding of Christ's 
death as vicarious suffering for the sins of others? 


- How can Christians affirm that there will be divine 
judgement for eternity on the basis of a single life- 
time? 


- How do you relate God's mercy for all people at all 
times to the exclusive claim to salvation through 
Christ? 


Some Christians have asked Hindus: 


- How do Hindus see justice in a social order based on 
human hierarchy? 


- If at a social level there is so much difference 
between the brahmin and sudra, what good is it to 
know that they are one in &tman? 


- In the operation of the law of karma is there not a 
danger of determinism? 


- How do you relate the renunciation of the world through 
sannyasa to the concrete problems of social justice? 


V. ISSUES WE HAVE FACED TOGETHER AS BOTH CHRISTIANS AND HINDUS 


A. 


Concerning Religious Pluralism: How do our traditions 

understand our neighbours of other faiths and include 

them in. our vision of a just society? What about those 
neighbours who de not wish to share such a vision? 


Concerning Secularism, Marxism and other ideologies: 

What about the fact that people of faith live in 
societies based upon secular principles, with neigh- 
bours who do not adhere to any religious traditions? 

What will be the relationship between people of religious 
commitments and others who are working toward social 
justice? 


1) Some_have said that modern secular society cannot by 
its very nature be just. It is based upon unjust 
principles of competition, individualism, ‘etc. 
Religion cannot be a "resource" to bring about a just 
society in secular terms. 


2) Some others have said that it is precisely from the 
secular humanist and Marxist perspectives that. some 
of the most far-reaching criticism of the status quo 
has come. These people must be our partners in working 
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toward social justice. 


3) Both agreed, however, that in spite of persistent 
injustice, we must not despair, but enter into the 
struggle for justice facing suffering with courage 
and hope. 


IN WHAT WAYS ARE RELIGIOUS RESOURCES MISUSED IN DEVELOPING 
AND MAINTAINING SOCIAL STRUCTURES ? 


I. 
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THE MISUSE OF SCRIPTURE 


The ways in which scripture is misused to resist change 
and stand with injustice. For example, the use of 
isolated scriptural verses to perpetuate the unequal 
participation of men and women in the Church. When the 
creation of Eve from Adam's rib is cited to support the 
secondary and derivative nature of women (Genesis 2), 
ignoring the account in Genesis 1 in which it is said 
that God created Man in His own image, male and female, 
scripture is misused. The Bible is also misused by some 
Christians to sanction racism/apartheid. 


Failure to discriminate about the nature of scripture. 


1) Failure to see certain types of scripture as changing 
evolving, revealing rather than revealed. Smrti in 
the Hindu context, is that changing and | timely aspect 
of the tradition (as opposed to Sruti, the eternal 
and revealed Vedas). 


2) In the Christian context, we see the failure to look 
at certain aspects of scripture in the context of the 
particular historical situation to which they speak. 
We eternalize them. 


The misuse of scripture by reading both the virtues and 
faults of the modern world into ancient texts is a 
problem. For example, attributing the short-comings of 
modern Hindu. society to the presuppositions and ideals 
of the Vedas, 


THE MISUSE OF STRUCTURES 


The varna system became one in which privileges were 
emphasized more than responsibilities. The duties of one 
group in relation to another became distorted by ex- 
ploitation, taking undue advantage of one's superior 
status, as seen in the ill-treatment and social tyranny 
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of higher castes over lower castes. 


The structure of justice represented by karma which, 
properly used, makes us responsible for our actions, 
has sometimes been misused to explain away injustices, 
and to deter or forbid the struggle against injustice. 


Religious institutions, like the Church, have developed 
power structures indistinguishable from those of the 
societies in which they exist. The vested interests of 
religious institutions have been allied with the main- 
tenance of the social and economic structures which 
benefit it. For example, various religious institutions 
have been guilty of complicity in circumventing real 
land reform. 


The misuse of vast treasuries accumulated by religious 
institutions. 


The association of the coercive system of dowry with 
the institution of marriage. 


In both Christianity and Hinduism, there can be misuse 
of ritual in solemn assemblies, great feasts or fasts 
and elaborate sacrifices, which can reduce them to 
wasteful and empty actions, too often unrelated to the 
concrete problems and aspirations of people. 


Politicians have too often misused religion as a pretext 
to divide people along racial or communal lines; one 
must be extremely vigilant against such manipulation. 


THE MISUSE OF HISTORY 


Each religious tradition has a long history, with many 
strands of devotion and piety, many prophetic and saintly 
movements toward reform, and many moments of change and 
growth. To stand on tradition and history as if they were 
monolithic and static is a misuse of our religious heritage. 


A. 


THE MISUSE OF SPIRITUALITY 


Where spirituality becomes unduly privatized or only an 
escape from the world it is misused. Indifference to 
injustice or merely opting out of the struggle is 
complicity in injustice. 


A spiritual heritage can also be misused for commercial 
gain - "selling the Vedas" has for long been regarded 
as a sin; Jesus drove out the money changers from the 
Temple. 
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WHAT ARE OUR SOURCES FOR JUSTICE AND OUR RESOURCES FOR CHANGE 
IN SEEKING A JUST SOCIETY ? 


We do not lack sources for justice or resources for change. Our 
problem is the neglect of these sources and resources: 


IT. THE REFORMULATION OF ANCIENT TRADITIONS, RECLAIMING THEM 


FOR OUR TIMES 

A. For Hindus: 
a) The creation of new smirtis, new codes. 
b) The reformulation of varnasrama dharma, 


c) Stressing the ideals of dana (the voluntary sharing 
of gifts), paropakara (doing good for others), 
yajna (self-sacrifice), tyaga (renunciation for the 
welfare of all), and lokasangraha (concern for the 
integrity of.:the whole). 


B. For Christians: 


a) The reformulation of a fully Trinitarian belief in 
God's creative, liberating and empowering activity. 
No particular cultural interpretation should be 
absolutized but we should share with each other the 
rich variety of our perceptions. 


b) Rethinking some of the exclusivistic interpretations 
of Christian theology in the context of our growing 
understanding of the faith and vision of our neigh- 
bours, as we live together in community and face 
common problems. 


C. For both traditions: 


The formulation and attainment of new interpretations 
and understandings of the role, status and image of 
women and their place in the full life of society and 
the religious community. There should also be consequent 
study of the role, status and image of males. 


II. LOOKING AT THE LITERATURE (CANONICAL AND NON-CANONICAL), 
THE TRADITIONS, AND THE IDEALS OF THE POOR, THE OPPRESSED 
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AND THE POLITICALLY WEAK, WHO HAVE SO OFTEN RAISED THE 


CALL FOR JUSTICE 


A. The hymns of the Shaiva nayanars and the Vaishnava 
alvars; of Namdev, Jnaneghvara, and Tukaram; of Kabir; 
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of the cittars, and others, who both criticize the pre- 
vailing values of the establishment and proclaim the 
dignity, the divinity, of even the lowliest. 


The voice of Christians - Blacks, Women, Harijans - who 
have experienced the oppression of the Church itself 
and who call the Christian community to accountability 
in the light of its own ideals. 


SHARING AND MUTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF OUR TRADITIONS 


Has not the time come, it was asked, for us to regard 
our scriptural and symbolic resources as belonging to 
all of us. Can we engage in the mutual appreciation and 
mutual criticism of our scriptures and traditional sym- 
bols for our mutual enrichment? 


Hinduism, for example, has contributed to a spirit and 
climate of all religious communities in the pluralistic 
cultures such as the West Indies and Indonesia (with its 
non-confessional ideology of Pancha Sila). This spirit 
of not only tolerating, but appreciating religious and 
cultural differences is a rich resource which the Hindu 
traditional can share with the wider world community. 


In India, the impact of the West and of the Christian 
tradition contributed to some of the spirit of Hindu 
reform and reformulation in the nineteenth century. A 
leader like Gandhi in this century was nourished by 
the resources of many religious traditions - Hindu, 
Christian, Muslim, Jain. 


Chrisitans all over the world have profited by the 
Gandhian understanding and exposition of the notion 
and practice of nonviolence (ahimsa@) and adapted it to 
practice in their own societies. 


Christians in India and elsewhere have increasingly 
profited by some of the practices of traditional yoga 
and meditation as developed and required by the Hindu 
tradition. We however reject the prevalent distortion 
and misuse of: yoga under the name of “Tantra yoga" 
especially in certain parts of the West. 


Some saw the importance of the Hindu notion of the 
asramas for Christians. The spiritual intentionality 
of the four agramas would be helpful in the spiritual 
journey of Christians. The asrama ideal enables people 
to live life purposefully, to become aware of the 
coming generation, to move on and make room for the 
next generation, and to prepare to face ones death. 
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But in re-interpreting the asrama ideal, Christians 
would want to envision it as a path for women as well 
as men. 


IV. THE USE OF HUMAN RESOURCES 


A. We must make use of the energies and commitments to 
society of people who have been excluded from various 
aspects of our religious traditions, for example women 
and harijans,. 


B. Our religious communities need the energy and leader- 
ship of women as well as men. 


C. Our societies and our religious communities need the 
talents and abilities of young people, so many of whom 
have turned away from religion, disillusioned or un- 
convinced of its significance. 


V. THE USE OF SPIRITUAL RESOURCES 


A. Our traditions of spirituality, both Christian and Hindu, 
have always made room for the solitary seeker, but have 
also been communities of action, rooted in contemplation. 


B. The disciplines of the spiritual life, such as yoga or 
the fasting and prayer of Christians, develop the single 
mindedness of intellect and heart that can also contri- 
bute to intentional, selfless action. 


C. The disciplines and rules of spiritual communities bring 
together work and prayer, work and meditation. The 
hospitals, the schools, the farms that form part of 
monastic communities are models for the integration of 
work and worship in microcosm. 


WHAT ARE THE MEANS AND METHODS OF CHANGE ? 


I. WHERE DO WE BEGIN? 


Tensions exist within both the Christian and Hindu traditions 
between the individual and society. For example, one may ask: 
Do we first change the individual, the inner person, and then 
see social justice as a fruit? 


Do we, alternatively, attempt to change the structures of 
society so that the individual might change? Neither question 
should elicit too one-sided or simplistic an answer. 


II. 
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WHAT ABOUT VIOLENCE? 


Both Hindus and Christians would want to reject the use 
of violence to bring about political or social change. 


The violence which we deplore is not only the use of 
weapons; we also reject violence in a wider and more 
insidious sense: the misuse of power - political, 
economic, social, and even religious power - to exploit 
or oppress people or groups of people. When violence is 
used as a last resort by oppressed people, that violence 
should be measured over against the injustice and 
violence that they have suffered. 


But action is necessary. Sometimes an "organized protest 
and resistance" is necessary in order to make it clear 
that an unjust situation will not be tolerated. By an 
"organized protest and resistance" we mean a show of 
power on behalf of the cause of justice. This may take 
the form of a dharana, or some other form of non-coope- 
ration. 


Any such action must be done with pure motives, with no 
hatred or intent to incite violence in others. Our 
ultimate aim is not to inflict suffering to any but to 
bring justice. In creating the impetus for change, we 
must draw the line at any behaviour that brings about 
destruction or harm. 


The creation of a global climate of violence by the 
continuing Arms Race which threatens the very existence 
of the human race was condemned by both Hindus and 
Christians. Not only is the world hostage to the perpe- 
tual threat of war, but the structural violence of 
spending countless billions on armaments while most of 
the people of the world are not assured of the basics 
of food, clothing, and shelter, is intolerable. 


WHAT ABOUT POLITICS? 


Politics can be a valid calling and vocation for people 
of religious commitment. How do we deal with the stigma 
attached to politics and politicians in most countries? 
How can we encourage and support those who venture into 
politics from our communities? 


Those who are not directly or even indirectly involved 
in politics, may be deeply involved in issues of social 
justice in other ways. Even those in monastic communi- 
ties, who would not enter. the political arena in any way, 
were careful not to discourage political work as a 
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calling for others. 


Political struggles can sometimes arise from a deep 
religious commitment and thus become a form of 
"spirituality for combat". 


WHAT ABOUT EDUCATION? 


The joint family, in which the older generations taught 
the younger ones, is breaking apart. The family, which 
was center of moral and spiritual education, has ceased 
to be so. 


Many witnessed to the breakdown of traditional means of 
moral and religious education, and the importance of 
just such education in bringing about meaningful social 
change. 


The introduction of modern, secular education has contri- 
buted to the eclipse of other traditional types of 
education, especially religious education. 


The lack of continuity in religious traditions has been 
especially felt by communities of Hindus, for example, 
living in South Africa or Kenya, who look to closer 
links with Hindus in India to help with this problem. 


Schools now may have to face squarely the responsibility 
of providing some kinds of religious and cultural educa- 
tion where none exists. Even in "secular" schools this 
could be done by offering optional subjects such as the 
history of religions, information about yoga, etc.; if 
these complement other subjects such as political science, 
economics, and sociology, young people will be far better 
prepared to contribute to a just society. 


WHAT ABOUT DIALOGUE? 


Dialogue not only between Christians and Hindus, but 
including people of other religious and ideological 
commitments as well, was seen to be essential to working 
toward a just society for all people, regardless of 
religion or ideology. 


From our experience of dialogue in Rajpur, we affirm 
that dialogue deepens our understanding of the other 
and also deepens our understanding of ourselves in the 
context of the society we share with our neighbours of 
other faiths. 


Our dialogue here in Rajpur, involved intellectuals, 
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theologians, and spiritual leaders of the Hindu and 
Christian traditions but also social workers and 
community leaders. We addressed the timely problem 

of the relation of our religious traditions to urgent 
questions of social justice. This was in some ways a 
dialogue at a "high level". We affirm the value and 
importance of this level of dialogue in generating new 
types of thinking and new perspectives among people 
who have significant and creative roles in the thought 
and spiritual leadership of their traditions. 


We know, however, that until and unless dialogue takes 
place at the grassroots level in every district and 
town it will not generate the understanding and coope- 
ration we need to work with our neighbours for a just 
society. Our primary goal must be for Christians and 
Hindus to take the initiative to plan for dialogue at 
thelocal’ lever: 


At a regional and local level, dialogue may take many 
forms: 


1) Talking together. We need to discuss with one another 
the problems we share in common in our communities: 
the oppression of harijans; the corruption of insti- 
tutions of justice; the outbreaks of violence between 
castes or religious groups; the suffering and ex- 
ploitation of many women. 


2) Working together. One of the most profitable and 
powerful forms of dialogue is working together with 
our neighbours in concrete projects of social action. 
This might mean joining together in flood relief 
projects or joining together to call the community's 
attention to victims of violence or injustice. Ata 
more ambitious level, this might mean joining together 
to establish those hospitals, educational projects, 
and social agencies which Hindu and Christian groups 
have hitherto established separately. Working together 
in intentionally undertaken joint projects, large or 
small, will.also mean reflecting upon our work 
together.. Such active and socially - conscious dia- 
logue may especially serve to attract the energies 
and engage the commitments of young people who have 
drifted away from their religious traditions. 


3) Living together. We hear how Hindus and Christians 
live together in cities, towns and villages not only 
in India, but in Indonesia, South Africa, Kenya, 
Trinidad, the United Kingdom, the United States of 
America, and many other countries. However, living 
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together should not be merely an accident of geography 
which places us in proximity to but not in relation to 
our neighbours. Our living together should be intentional 
that we intend to create a community in which we all 
participate. One way we might begin to develop that 
awareness and appreciation of our neighbours is to under- 
take retreats together. For example, Hindu and Christian 
doctors, or teachers, or social workers, might spend a 
weekend or a week living together at a conference or re- 
treat center discussing their professional work in 
relation to their religious commitments. 


Celebrating together. On national or regional holidays, 
Hindus and Christians might join together in their 
programmes and celebrations. During appropriate religious 
festivals, Hindus and Christians might invite one another 
to visit, taking advantage of these occasions to become 
educated about and appreciative of the traditions of the 
other. On a more daily level, Hindus and Christians might 
arrange for mutual visits in temples, churches, ashrams, 
and homes. In all these cases, Christians and Hindus 
should prepare for such visits through programmes of 
education and reflect on such visits in discussion. 


Openness to each other's Worship and Meditation. In some 


situations it is not only possible, but profitable and 
even necessary, for Hindus and Christians to sit together 
in worship and meditation. In our morning worship at 
Rajpur, which was entirely voluntary, the first half was 
led by a Hindu and the second half led by a Christian. 
While all of us could not enter into the Sanskrit prayers 
and Hindu bhajans or the Christian prayer and hymns, we 
deepened our understanding and sense of community by 
sitting together while we worshipped, each in our own way, 
and by finding aspects of our worship and meditation which 
we could indeed share in common. For example, a Hindu led 
our worship with the famous prayer of St Francis of 
Assisi: 


"0, Lord make me an instrument of thy peace: 
Where there is hatred, let me bring Love; 

Where there is injury, let me bring pardon; 
Where there is discord, let me bring union; ..." 


and Christians found they could share along with Hindus 

in the Sanskrit prayer of benediction which we heard every 
day and which we here cite to conclude our report: 

"May all things be well... 


May all the world's people be blessed... 
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May all have well-being. 

May all have peace. 

May all have fullness of life. 
May all be well. 


May all be blessed. 

May all be free from disease. 

May all see those things which are good. 
May none suffer. 


From untruth, lead us to Truth. 
From darkness, lead us to Light. 
From death, lead us to Immortality..." 


We recognized in these prayers both the call to an 
inner peace and a challenge to strive towards a 
just society. 


"RELIGIOUS RESOURCES FOR A JUST SOCIETY" 


Speakers on sub-topics 


Understanding of justice within the Hindu/Christian tradition 
and the way it operates in society. 


Hindu: Dr. S.P. DUBEY, Head of the Dep. of Philosophy, University 
of Jabalpur, Jabalpur. 
Christian: Dr. Christopher DURAISINGH, United Theological College, 
Bangalore. 


The use and misuse of religious beliefs in developing and main- 
taining social structures. 


Hindu: Prof. kK. KATLASAPATHY, Jaffna Campus, Sri Lanka. 
Christian: Rev. A.M. Abraham AYROOKUZHIEL, Christian Institute 
for the Study of Religion and Society, Bangalore. 


My search for a just society - The inspiration and guidance I 
receive from my faith. (A Hindu/Christian witness) 


Hindu: Swami SIDDHINATANANDA, Sri Ramakrishna Ashram, Trichur. 
Christian: Mrs. Thankamma JACOB, Social Worker, Cochin. 
The Spiritual foundations of the search for a just society - the 


place of spirituality, prayer, meditation, religious and moral 
values in the search for social justice. 


Hindu: Swami CHIDDHANANDA, Divine-Life Society, Rishikesh. 
Christian: Dr. K.M. GEORGE, Orthodox Seminary, Kottayam. 
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North Carolina 28212 
USSBAS 


Rev. Godwin R. Singh 
NCCI 


_ Christian Council Lodge 


Nagpur 
India 


Rev. S. Wesley Ariarajah, Christian-Hindu/Buddhist Relations 


c/o 


World Council of Churches 


Dialogue with People of Living Faiths and Ideologies 


150, route de Ferney 
P.O. Box 66 
1211 Geneva 20 / Switzerland 
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